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head, producing the pleasant afterglow called twilight. The
same action gives the light of dawn before sunrise. But above
the height to which we have now ascended, there is not enough
air to scatter down a noticeable amount of light.
One hundred and twenty-five miles: The top of the atmosphere,
as judged by meteors, or shooting stars.   The meteors are in our
atmosphere when we see their bright streaks across the sky.  These
small bits of stone, iron, nickel, and other materials travel in
space around the sun.   A single observer sees only those which
reach the air in his own vicinity, and at night; but the total
number plunging into the earth's atmosphere in 24 hours is some
twenty millions.   By sighting their bright streaks from the two
ends of a measured base-line astronomers apply the ordinary tri-
angulation method of surveying to measure how high meteors are
when they begin to shine, and thus discover how far the atmos-
phere extends in a sufficient density to heat the meteors to incandes-
cence by friction.   Most meteors do not begin to shine until they
are within a hundred miles or less, but a few have been seen
as high as 125 miles.  Higher than that, even the swiftest meteors
meeting the earth head-on do not encounter enough air molecules
to become luminous.
In addition to the sporadic daily bombardment, showers of
meteors occur at dates which are repeated year after year, show-
ing that certain meteors travel in swarms around the sun. Ob-
servers planning to stay up late at night to watch for a meteor
shower may sometimes profit by trying the night before, and the
one succeeding, as well as the date announced for the display,
and even so should be prepared for disappointment. There are
always more meteors than usual at the regular shower-date, but
one cannot at present foretell in which year the earth will intercept
the swarm of meteors at a place in their orbit where they are
most thickly crowded.